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hitherto competing and subordinate concepts of American destiny in the world came into their own.
The triumph of the idea that national destiny lay beyond the seas, whether on the ground of alleged national interest and necessity or on the score of a moral obligation to advance liberty by force, can be explained only in terms of the new conditions prevailing in the country and the world at large at the end of the nineteenth century.
In the later decades of the century the struggle for world empire which France, England, Spain, and Holland had inaugurated 300 years earlier seemed to be entering its final stage. The achievement of national unity in Italy and Germany and the general advance of industrialism in Europe stimulated new adventures in colonialism. Italy and Germany both desired to obtain colonies, and the competition resulting from a growing industrial economy heightened the value of colonies in the eyes of political and business leaders in the older imperial states. American -leaders observed the sharpened thrust of the European powers for the remaining unoccupied regions of the earth. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge declared in The Forum in 1896 that "The great nations are rapidly absorbing for their future expansion and their present defense all the waste places of the earth" and that in consequence the United States must not "fall out of the line of march/'
Changing interests within the United States itself also help explain the shifting emphases regarding national destiny. It is difficult to believe that the program of overseas colonial expansion could have triumphed before the victory of political unity at home or prior to the shift in the balance of power from an agrarian economy to one in which industry and finance enjoyed primacy. A sectionally contentious confederacy in which the agrarian interest held the balance of power was no adequate instrument for pursuing vigorously and consistently the 'large policy" of overseas expansion. So long as expansion into contiguous territories provided economic opportunities not only for farmers but for merchants and entrepreneurs, there was no pressing need for a powerful Navy, for an aggressive foreign policy in the interest of markets, or for colonialism.
Only in the last two decades of the old century and the first decades of the new did the development of industry, trade, and banking reach the point at which trading posts and naval bases, colonialism and financial imperialism appeared to be necessary. Only toward the end of the century did the rate of expansion of the domestic economy begin to